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MEN AND MANNERS. 





(oriGINAL.] 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—__ 
By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &¢.) 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
MR. WARNER'S STORY CONTINUED. 

“This was an offer too pleasant to be rejected ; I 
closed with the proposal, and that very afternoon 
my landlord, Giles Weston, as he was named, 
brought a neighbouring farmer to view the family 
pictures, and the old man was so much pleased with 
them, that he declared I should take the likeness of 
his family ; I therefore removed to his house with 
bag and baggage, and drew the miniatures of nine 
persoas, for which I was paid at the same rate as be- 
fore ; but my liberal host would not receive any 
money for the time I was at the other farmer’s 
house. 

« The centre touch’d, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads.” 

“ And such now proved my situation, for, from 
these small beginnings, my fame, as a portrait 
painter, spread far and wide, and before I quitted 
the country, there was scarcely a farmer’s parlour, 
for miles round, that did not display specimens of 
my abilities, and family pictures grew quite into 
fashion : I was constantly in request, and really had 
more work than I well knew how to manage. My 
first patron and his hospitable partner rejoiced in 
my success, and I can truly say, that, but for the re- 
collection of the ‘departed one,’ the nine months 
during which I exercised the profession of an itine- 
rant portrait painter would have been the happiest 
portion of my life; but when aloneI was miserable, 
for in my moments of solitude the ‘still small 
voice of conscience’ continually whispered to me, 
‘ Thou art a murderer |’ I therefore dreaded solitude, 
and as much as possible endeavoured to avoid it. 
You will naturally suppose that whilst I followed 
this profession, I could not avoid coming into con- 
tact with many a pair of sparkling eyes, and ruddy 
pouting lips, nor would such supposition be incor- 
rect; for, on those points, I could relate numerous 
pleasant anecdotes, but as they are wholly irrelevant 
to my own history, I shall pass them over in silence, 
merely premising that it was my own fault for not, 
at that period of my life, performing the part of 
‘Benedict, the married man,’ because I received 
hints from some of my fair customers that would 
have been sufficiently intelligible toa young man, 
even more modest than myself, and from parties too 
whose circumstances would have made me independ- 


Emma, and I could not seriously turn my thoughts 
to any new conquest. 

“ T had followed this pleasant mode of life for more 
than nine months, when one day chancing to enter 
the traveller’s room of the inn at Tewksbury, who 
should I behold seated there but a young man, a 
native of Bristol, and an intimate acquaintance of 
my own: I would instantly have retreated, but it 
was too late; he had recognised me, and springing 
from his chair exclaimed, ‘George Warner! the 
the very man I have long wished to see; where, in 
the name of Heaven, have you been so long hidden? 
Know you not that your poor mother is almost dis- 
tracted through your absence, and that your father 
has been anxiously searching for you all over this 
and the adjoining counties? You have also been 
advertised in the newspapers; did those advertise- 
ments never fall into your hands?? 

“No, replied I, ‘my time has been too busily 
employed to allow me to read newspapers, nor had I 
the inclination, and Bristol journals, above all, I 
have sedulously avoided, for I wished not to be re- 
minded of those whom I shall never again behold.’ 

“¢ But your mother,’ returned the young man, 
‘will you allow her to descend into the grave with- 
out receiving her blessing and forgiveness ?” 

“¢Ts my mother then so very ill say you ?” 

“¢Indeed, Sir, she is; since your absence her 
health has gradually declined,—and she is now in a 
very precarious state.’ 

“¢ And what would you have me to do ?? 

“Ask. your own conscience, Mr. Warner; that 
monitor is well able to inform you. I can only say, 
that on returning home your-errors will be forgotten 
and forgiven, and the presenee of a penitent son will 
cause a wretched mother’s heart to sing for joy, and 
may possibly be the means, under Providence, of 
restoring her to health and happiness.’ 

“¢ But does my father really desire my return?’ 

“¢ Be assured he does, or he would not pass week 
after week vainly travelling over the country in 
search of a fugitive and an ungrateful son.’ 

“¢ Sir, said I, ‘the last epithet might as well 
have been spared ; however, asI am not lost to every 
sense of filial duty, I shall write to my father, and if 
I receive a letter consonant to my expectations, I 
shall certainly return to Bristol, and recommence 
those duties which have, perhaps, been too long in- 
terrupted.’ 

“ After a little more conversation of the same na- 
ture we separated, and, agreeable to promise, I wrote 
to my father, but it was upon a footing of equality, 
for pride would not allow me to humble myself be- 
fore him ; I said, ‘that having accidentally heard of 
my mother’s illness, and having reason to believe 
that it was occasioned by my absence, I was willing 





ent for life. But I was no marrying man; my af- 
fections were, at that time, buried in the grave with 


to return home in the hope that my presence would 
be of service to her, but in that case I trusted that 


all our late. disputes wou: be buried in oblivion. 
‘Don’t imagine,’ I added, ‘that I have any other 
reason for returning; [ am not in distress, for I have 
hitherto supported myself without being under obli- 
gations to any one. The situation of my mother 
alone induces me to write; let the past be forgotten, 
and, in future, no exertion shall, on my part, be 
wanting to prove myself worthy of the trust and 
contidence that I hope will be reposed inme.’? This 
formed the principal part of my letter, and in course 
of post I received an answer worded according to 
my wishes. As I could not now, with any propriety, 
delay my return, I made my good Evesham friends 
acquainted with this alteration in my prospects, 
and, after bidding them all an affectionate farewell, 
departed by the stage for Bristol.” 

The hour of tea being now arrived, we deferred 

the continuation of Mr. Warner’s narrative until 
another opportunity. 
* s * e s s * . 
“ The next morning we strolled through the town 
of Douglas ; the streets, in the ancient part, are 
narrow, irregular, and dirty ; but in the modern part 
of the town there isa manifest alteration for the 
better, both in the manner of laying out the streets, 
and in the style of architecture. There are many 
spacious shops, particularlyin Duke-street, and they 
are better furnished with articles of merchandise 
than the shops of most of the English towns of 
the same size. Douglas contains upwards of 6,000 
inhabitants, exclusive of a great number of stran- 
gers in the summer-time, for whom its elegant pier 
forms a delightful and fashionable promenade. 

We walked along the quay to the head of the har- 
bour, and crossing a bridge of common construction, 
turned to the left with the intention of ascending 
the Head of Douglas, or, as the inhabitants term it, 
“the Howe” of the road. I cannot speak of it with 
commendation, for it is rough and rugged, and very 
unpleasant to those whose feet have, for years, been 
accustomed to the flagged parapets of Liverpool. 
On this route we pass Fort Anne, the mansion of 
John Christian, Esq., his Majesty’s Southern Deem- 
ster; it is beautifully situated on the high ground at 
the entrance of the harbour, opposite to the pier- 
head. Atasmall distance beyond Mr. Chiristian’s 
habitation stands a fort, intended for the defence of 
the bay, and on the top of the head-land on the 
Howe of Douglas, is a circular tower of rough ma- 
sonry,@ landmark for the mariner, who might else 
mistake it for Clay or Santon Head, they so much 
resemble each other at sea, and it is not an uncom- 
mon circumstance for one Head to be mistaken for 
the other, and particularly by vessels coming from 
the southward. At the foot of this “friend of the 
toil-worn mariner” we sate down upon some blocks 
of stone, and enjoyed a prospect that might well be 





called sublime ; and the admirer of 
“Crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray,” 
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will not consider it as fruitless toil or labour thrown 
away to ascend to the land mark on Douglas Head. 


In our case the view was enlivened by several | 


square-rigged vessels, and a steamer or two in the 
distance, as well as by upwards of one hundred sail 


should reach his ears with additions of their own; 
my father therefore could not avoid contrasting my 
conduct with that of his daughters, and the com- 
parison you may well believe was not to my advan- 
tage ; for although they undoubtedly were my enc- 
mies, I am in justice compelled to say that they 


of fishing vessels that were making for Douglas har- | were affectionate and dutiful children, but no person 


bour. Feeling rather wearied with our uphill walk, 
we proposed enjoying the gratifying spectacle for 
some time; and whilst sitting at vur ease, listening 
to the dashing of the waters against the cliffs below 
us, I thought there could not be a fitter opportunity 


for the 
CONTINUATION OF MR. WARNER’S HISTORY. 


“Jt is not my intention to relate the rejoicings 
that took place on my arrival at home ; let it suffice 
that the fatted calf was killed for the return of the 
prodigal; but, like the prodigal’s brother, my sisters, 
of whom I have not yet spoken, were discontented, 
and they would have been much better pleased had 
I never returned to Bristol. I was the first-born, 
and the favourite, and they had always been jealous 
of the preference so evidently displayed towards me, 
by my unthinking but affectionate mother. I can- 
not say that any very great degree of affection had 
ever subsisted between my sisters and myself; that 
they were pleased at my departure from home, I had 
not the slightest reason to doubt, and upon my re- 
turn they beheld me in the light of an intruder, who 
came to rob them of their due portion of parental 
regard. But this was to me a matter of very little 
moment ; I was satisfied that my presence contributed 
to my mother’s. happiness, it was upon her account 
only that I had returned home, I cared little for the 
rest of the family, and I was quite as little cared for 


by them. 

“TI resumed my station at the counting-house 
desk, as though 1 had only been away fora few days, 
but the battle in which I had fought and conquered, 
filled me with importance, and [ began to assume 
airs of superiority in the office, that were very gall- 
ing to the other clerks, but to those airs they were 
obliged to submit. 

My mother’s increasing infirmities caused my fa- 
ther to be almost a stranger to business, for he was 
obliged to attend her to Bath and other places, 
which the physicians had recommended, in the vain 
hope of alleviating her sufferings ; consequently I 
was the commander-in-chief, and although I at- 
tended with scrupulous exactness to business, still I 
failed not to indulge to the utmost in every pleasure 
that Bristol could furnish, equally regardless either 
of my health or pocket, both of which materially 
suffered from my excesses. 

“Tn the course of twelve months after my return 
home I Jost my mother, who died, I much fear, of a 
broken heart, broughton by my ungrateful conduct ; 
and my surviving parent more than once stung me 
to the quick, by declaring that “I had brought her 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” I was not, 
at that time, inclined to believe that my behaviour 
could have had this dreadful effect, but a long in- 
tercourse with the world, and the continued study 
of human nature, together with the unceasing re- 

proaches of an internal monitor, have but too fatally 
convinced me that my father was correct in bis as- 
sertion; and although it has not fallen to my lot to 
be a parent, still, during my unfortunate career, I 
have had ample proofs ‘how sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child’ 

“Immediately after the death of my mother I 
perceived a very great change in my father’s beha- 
viour towards me; this change I rightly attributed to 
the machinations of my sisters, who, whilst the 

aid him much attention, and endeavoured to sooth 
is sorrow for the less of my mother, still took care 
that every act of folly or extravagance on my part 


could with truth assert that my conduct in those 
particulars bore any resemblance to theirs. 

“The departure of my mother from this world of 
misery affected my surviving parent exceedingly ; 
and it was easy to perceive that he would not be 
very long separated from her ; some heavy losses in 
business increased the despondency of his mind; a 
vessel condemned in Jamaica as unseaworthy, and 
unsuccessful actions at law with the underwriters, 
still added to his uneasiness; the political state of 
furope too, had deprived us of our most lucrative 
branch of business, so that my father, in his old age, 
found himself gradually decreasing in wealth, and 
burthened with an unthinking, careless, and extra- 
vagant son, Whom nothing could curb in his career 
of profligacy and dissipation. 

“ At length my father’s indisposition increased so 
seriously, that the physicians who were consulted 
recommended retirement from business, and restora- 
tion to his native air, as the only means left for pro- 
longing life. He accordingly made preparations for 
quitting Bristol, and a few days before his depar- 
ture [ demanded, asthe whole weight of the business 
would now devolve upon me, that my name should be 
introduced into the firm, ond I threatened, if my re- 
quest was denied, again to quit Bristol, and to betake 
myself to the old occupation of miniature painting. 
My parent remonstrated upon the unreasonableness 
of this request with as much earnestness as his en- 
feebled state of health would allow, but I was inex- 
orable, and I gained my point. My father wrote the 
first letters under the signature of ‘ Warner and 
Son,’ and immediately afterwards removed, together 
with my sisters, to his native village in the vicinity 
of Gloucester, where he passed his time in superin- 
tending the cultivation of a large garden, and in 
embellishing the venerable and picturesque edifice 
that had been the abode of his ancestors for man 
generations, 

“T had now attained the height of my ambition ; 
but was [ happy? Alas, no!—the remembrance of 
the lovely, the destroyed Emma Morton, haunted me 
continually; asleep or awake, it was ever present ; 
and, as I dared not trust myself to my own thoughts, 
T sought in company of any description, no matter 
how vile, for relief. My excesses became proverbial, 
and the doors of those, in my own rank of life, who 
had unmarried daughters, were shut against me ; in 
fact, I was banished from all respectable socicty. 
My father’s town house was filled with reprobates, 
his choicest wines were thrown away upon men, 
(devils f should rather call them) not one of whom, 
when haggard want stared me in the face, could re- 
member how they had feasted at my expense, or 
would even bestow a dry crust upon the famished 
speyathrift, to keep him from absolute starvation. 
In fact, the mansion was little better than a brothel, 
for it was open night and day to the idle and disso- 
lute of both sexes, and ncither man nor woman, who 
had the slightest regard for their own characters, 
would be seen to enter it. 

“Such, with little variation, was the course of 
life pursued by me during the two years that I con- 
tinued in partnership with my father; but that 
er eres § was dissolved by his sudden death ; he 

iad retired lo bed at his usual hour, comparatively 
well, and in the morning he was found a lifeless 
corse, a placid smile played upon his countenance, 
even in death, which showed that his struggle with 
the destroyer must have been an easy one. Thus 
was J, ata very carly age, and wholly destitute of 
experience, left “lord of myself, that heritage of 
woe,” and I quickly determined to live for to-day 








alone, without taking thought of what was to hap- 
pen on the morrow. 


THE BOUQUET. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 





THE FAT MAN. 
*‘Wo—for the round and bulky man— 
The oily and the fat— 
The five feet high by four feet broad— 
A walking tallow vat!” 





(From the Lockport Balance, an American paper.) 

Oh miserere! miserere! I am growing fat !—growing 
fat, did I say! alas, the evil has already overtaken me; 
and so far, as I can see, there is no remedy. Why this 
curse has fallen upon me, I cannot conceive. I have always 
been what I have considered a temperate man, a moderate 
eater and drinker. It istrue I am, and have been, a friend 
to good living ; and who is not, when its pleasures are ac. 
cessible ?—but I do not think I have ever bien celebrated 
for my gastronomic performances ; and as to drinking, a 
mug of flip before dinner, a glass or two of generous wine 
with a friznd in the afternoon, and a Ittle hot toddy or 
whiskey punch before going to bed, just to guard against 
a hoarseness to which I am subject, is the extent of my in. 
dulgence in that way. I have had some qualms of conscience 
of late, that the flip and the punch might be accessaries 
to my obesity, and I have, of consequence, mostly omitted 
them; still I grow fat, and where or how the calamity 
will end, Heaven only knows. I call it a calamity, for such 
it is, and a keavy one too, as all will readily admit who 
are thus afflicted; and though such walking skeletons as 
Calvan Edson, men without shadows—men through whom 
you might read the Ten Commandments, may envy us our 
substance, they would tell a different story were they com. 
pelled to bear about the loads of ills that flesh is heir to. 
If you would see my portrait please to turn to Johnson's 
Boston cariacatures, and look at the fat fellow on horse. 
back, who is inquiring whether he can pass free through 
the turnpike gate; and is answered by the gaping urchin, 
that ** there is nothing like trying, as a load of hay passed 
that morning without touching.” I used to be as spry as a 
cat, fond of hunting, and field sports, but now am as 
clumsy as a man of fourscore, and as great a coward, 
though I am but little on the wrong side of thirty ; and as 
to shooting, I sometimes take my gun merely to see the 
ecstacies of my pointer dog, a pleasure doomed to disap. 
pointment, as heis rarely able to induce me to venture 
beyond the limits of the first grove. If other fat men’ 
feel as little disposed for exertion as I do, I do not wonder 
that Julius Cesar was more apprehensive of the Jean Case 
sius, than the sleek and round Antony. There never was 
a fat conspirator, or bloody-minded revolutionist ; energy 
is required for the performance of such acts, and of this 
quality fat men are sadly destitute. Search the records of 
history from Nero down to the cannibals of the French 
revolution, and they have all been lank, lean, hungry men, 
Among the Marats, Dantons, Robespierres, Desmoulins 
and Carriers of that period, there was not a single round, 
oily man. The Bourbons were such men, hence their in- 
activity and indecision ; the Jacobins were lean men, and 
this accounts for their ferocity, energy, and success. ' As I 
was formerly an active politician, and had not wholly re- 
nounced the interest I felt in the subject, at the last pree 
sidential election, I have had some opportunity of com- 
paring the fat and the lean men, who have figured in our 
political struggles. You will never see a violent, active, 
acute, intriguing politician that is fat.—During the last 
presidential election, you could tell an Adams man from 
a Jackson man, almost as far as you could see them. 
The ins were fat and glossy, and plainly showed that th 
had long kept the key of the treasure; the outs were lan 
and lean, all thewes and sinews, and you fancied as their 
shadowless badies glided past you, that you could hear the 
very clanking of their boneson each other. It required 
no prophetic vision to foresee that the tables would be 
turned, since from the time of Pharoah’s lean kine and 
kerneless ears, to the present moment, the fat have fallen 
victims to the lean—the lank and the bony have always 
triumphed over the round and the greasy. Let those who 
are in power beware ; if they remain lean, they are safe; 
but if they become fat, of which there are some ominous 
symptoms, they are irretrievably lost. Napoleon remained 
conqueror of the world 60 long as he remained Jean, but 
the instant he began to grow royally fat, that moment the 
sceptre slipped from his hands. 

Four or five years since I used to deem myself quite & 
favourite with the fair, and prided myself not a hitle on 
the grace with which I could present a fallen glove; 





(To be continued.) 


the skill with which I could flirt a fan, or fan a flirt, a 
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the case might be. But those daysof embonpoint and gal- 
lantry I fear are for ever past. The last time I kneeled to 
a fair one—the act was a great piece of presumption, I ac- 
knowledge—I fairly broke down. If you would know 
what that means, read the account of the historian Gib- 
bon’s adventure with the beautiful Susan Curchod. If you 
have ever pictured in your mind the pursy chronicler of 
Rome's decline, dropping on his knees before the fair 
Genevese, and when down, kept down by such a weight 
of fat and feeling, that when ne was graciously bid to rise, 
he was unable to obey the command, and was compelled 
to wait while his mistress rang fora servant to aid him, 
or else down on all fours, like any unwieldy brute, to enable 
his hands to assist in the arduous feat of msing ; then you 
may perhaps imagine in what asad predicament I found 
myself. But it cured me, as it did him, of such desperate 
acts, and when I kneel again, it must be because I am 
knocked down. 

L have renounced all pretensions to gallanting the fair, 
for it would in me be as ridiculous as for a snail to under- 
take to amble by the side of a butterfly; yet I keep my 
carriage and black geldings, and sometimes venture out 
foran airing. A few weeks since, my friend, Will Homer, 
called on me to request that I would join in a short excur- 
sion for pleasure, which he and some of his friends had 

lanned for the next dav, and gave me acard which al- 

oted for my partner a Miss Hodgeboom, a young lidy of 
the most respectable connexions, and who bad but just ar- 
rived in the place. It was a fine morning, not very warm, 
for on hot days I never venture out; and with my carriage 
and blicks I started for the place of rendezvous. At Mr. 
Hodgeboom's I alighted, presented my card, was ushered 
into the parlour, and introduced with all due forms to 
Miss Altemira Hodgeboom. ‘** Visions of glory, spare 
my aching sight!" There she sat, fat, fair, and thirty 5 
buried in silks, an equal but gentle descent from her chin 
to her little feet, which peeped out from under the satin ; 
and nota break or projection on the whole outline on 
which a fly might have rested. Think you the fair one 
rose to return the introductory compliments? no such 
thing; and bowing, [ awaited her decision. The first 
glance convinced me that certain destruction awaited, us, 
if I ventured to receive such an enormous weight in the 
carriage, though it had been built to my express order, 
and of twice the usual strength; and as for going back 
for Harrington's Pennsylvania four. horse waggon, which 
in my present dilemma was the first resource that pre- 
sented itself to my mind, it was too late; so after apolo- 
izing to Miss Altemira Hodgeboom in the best manner 
F could, and gravely stating the disagreeable necessity I 
was under, in consequence of an indispensable professional 
engagement, of -postponing the pleasure I expected from 
her acquaintance, during the excursion proposed, I dee 
parted; not, however, without conjecturing that she guessed 
that a hoax had been practised, either with or without ny 
consent. On making some inquiries, I found that Miss 
Altemira weighed more than three hundred pounds, 
and that the preceding summer, when advised to take 
exercise on horseback, she had crushed six side-saddles 
in succession, and broke her father’s chaise three times. 
Thanking my stars that [ had hus escaped annibila- 
tion, (for one or both of us must have perished had 
we come in contact, and I feit that the chances were 
against me,) [ returned home, matured my plans, and 
the next morning Will called to express his regret,—the 
thrice-lyed hypocrite! —that [ had been deprived of the 
pleasures of the excursion. I gravely listened ; but dex- 
terously infused into the bumper of Madeira he swallowed 
to the health of Miss Hodgeboom, such a dose of tartar 
emetic, that the dog will remember his insult to the 
spinster, not to speak of my honoured self—the longest 
day he has to live. 

Another decided inconvenience in being fat, is the dis- 
agreeable and vexatious notice it causes me to receive from 
the young, the idle, and the lean. I fancy I can read in 
the eyes of every group in the street, that make way for 
me as J traverse the side wa'ks, an expression which seems 
to say, ** Has tis man sinned, or his parents, that he is so 
fat?” Dancing I used to be fond of; but only think of 
aman-mountain, **two yards about,” like Sir John of 
buck- basket memory, or my worshipful self, dancing ;— 
why, the very idea of it makes a lean man perspire freely, 
and a fat one to dissolve like a lump of butter in an ocean 
of gravy. A man of my dimensions waltzing or quadril- 
ling with the fair!—it would be likea ** whale among 
wigglers,” or a Leviathan floundering in the midst of a 
shoal of gold fishes. 

_ That I can exist long in this state of things, I feel is 
Impossible. The very thought of exerting myself alarms 
me. I dare not venture out of doors in warm weather ; 
but with a pitcher of ice-water on one side, and a bowl of 


manage as well as [ may, to put my fears of dissolution at 
defiance. I would spend every summer at the north pole, 
merely for the sake of being cool once a year, were it not 
that T have of late such aa insuperable dread of water. 
[ not long since saw a very lean man that had been drowned, 
and when taken out of the water, he was swelled to the 
most enormous size; and [ cannot get the imaginauon 
out of my head, what a monster of magnitude I should 
be, should a watery death overtake me. As it is, I have 
made up my mind to remain, and perish with the fortitude 
of a martyr. What the end of my miseries may be, I 
cannot exactly foretel; but the probability is, that ere 
many summers shall elapse, an obituary in something of 
the following terms, will appear in the public journals ot 
the day :— 

** Mysterions Occurrence ! and shocking Casualty !— 
On Tuesday, the 27a of July, a hotter day than any 
which has occurred within the memory of the oldest man, 
Mr. Ralph Broadbottom, long known as the Lambert ot 
America, during a temporary absence of his servant, and 
contrary to his former safe practice of secluding himself 
within doors trom the heat of the meridian sun, incau- 
tiously ventured a few steps, to a favourite bower, for the 
purpose, it is supposed, of gathering a few clusters of 
malicious muscadines with which it was overhung Owing 
to the extreme heat of the weather, his exertions in reach 
ing the grapes, or, as we think most probable, to his 
being smitten with coup de soleil, he was overteken with 
the terrible catastrophe of being dissolved in his own fat! 
On his servant's return, he missed his master, and hasten- 
ing to his favourite retreat, the bower, dreadful to relate, 
he found the well beaten gravel flooded as if a dozen 
tirkins of lard had been emptied upon it, and the dripping 
clothes, and well soaked chapeau of Mr. Broadbottom, 
alone remained to attest the fate of their unfortunate 
owner. Mr. Broadbottom will be much inissed, as it will 
be difficult to tind a person who can present the slightest 
pretensions to make the place of the departed good, in the 
circles in which he moved ; or who can fil the space he 
has so long occupied in the public eye. ‘To his manes we 
can only say, requiescat in pace.” 





PICTURE OF GIBRALTAR. 
—=_>— 

(From “A Year in Spain,” by a Young American.) 
Nothing could be more striking than the contrast which 
every thing presented, as I passed the narrow interval 
which separates Spain from Gibraltar. It so happens that 
the very poorest of the Spanish troops are stationed here, 
and that every thing connected with the public service de- 
notes more than usual ruin and dilap:dation. The sol- 
diers on duty were ragged, their schaikos often stretched 
out of shape, and kept trom falling over their eyes by a 
handkerchief thrust between them and the forehead, until 
they projected in front like the self-sustained penthouse 
of a Low Dutch dwelling. Some wore shoes and gaiters, 
others hempen sandals. In this neglected garb, however, 
you could see a well made and sinewy, though starved 
form, a weather-beaten fice, and black and bristly mus 
tachios, which, with the keen eye of the poor soldicr, de- 
noted a fund of military spirit. Besides these troops, the 
traveller is beset by groups of beggars, vagrant gipsies, 
squalid, unwashed men, and half-naked women, paralytic 
and rickety wretches from the quicksilver mines, converted 
by their toils into monsters of deformity. How different 
every thing within the English lines! I first came to a 
drawbridge of neat construction; then a guard-house, 
with a snug lodge for the person who is charged with the 
service of watching those who enter and depart, and who 
sits comfortably under cover. Beside this man, to secure 
his obedience, stood a British soldier, as stiff’ as a statue; 
his coat, cap. and shoes, all brushed to perfection; his 
trowsers, rufles, plume, and belts, as white as washing 
and pipeclay could make them; and his musket, where 
not coloured, reflecting the sunbeams like a mirror, 
Though his form was less muscular, and his eye less mar. 


as 


verted into mouths of fire. All these cannon, pointed at 
the place upon which I stood, their tompions out, to de- 
note preparation and a readiness to be lit up in a moment 
Into one vast blaze, as terrible as the thunder of the hea. 
vens. After passing through several parallels, where all 
denoted the most perfect state of order and preparation, I 
came to the neat market recently erected without the gate, 
and the general landing-place of men-of-war's-men and 
merchant sailors of every nation in Kurope. Here one 
may see filthy Jews, big-breeched Moors, wily Greeks, 
spluttering Dutchmen, and flippant Frenchmen 3 smoothe 
tongued Italians, long-waisted and red-capped Catalans, 
and English sailors, with their neat tarpawlings and blue 
jickets. As you penetrate into the town, all denotes the 
stir and bustle of commerce, an immense business con- 
tined within narrow limits. Goods are constantly landing 
and embarking, and carts and wagyons passing in every 
direction. The people no longer moved slowly as in Spain, 
nor loitered about the corners; every one had something 
to do—every one wasina hurry, Salutations were abrupt, 
and ceremonies dispensed with: ** How do ?” was the 
word, without waiting tor ananswer. [ven the Spaniards 
residing here seem to bave caught the impetus. Instead 
of their long ** How are you ?” and ** God guard you!” 
[ now heard nothing from them but a sudden ** salute” 
as they were forced against. and bounded away from each 
other in the crowd. The officers of the garrison, amid all 
this bustle, seemed the only men of leisure. They sat 
on horseback, dressed in their neat red Moorish jackets, 
with foraging caps covering their faces, often equally red g 
their horses drawn up in the middle of the street, to the 
obstruction of the drays, or planted at the only crossings 
place for footmen. Others monopolized the side walk, 
driving the trader into the street; whilst elsewhere a 
couple, as if mutually unwilling to sacrifice dignity by 
coming towards each other, carried on their conversation 
for the public benefit trom either side of the street, saying 
very flat things, with arms folded or a-kimbo, and in a ver 
pon-honvurish tone, as though each were talking throug 
a quire of paper. Here was music, too, and marching, 
and ladies, and every thing that can be seen in the whole 
world, reduced into a narrow compass. There was much 
in all this to please, and yet there was much that was 
unpleasing. I now saw again, in the appearance of many 
of the moving multitude, those indications of intemper- 
ance to which I had long been a stranger—swollen and 
unwieldy bodies, surmounted by fiery faces, mottled with 
blotches and carbuncles. Every where along the main 
street stood open tup-roums—the ready reservoirs of all 
this intemperance. The well-rubbed botiles glistened 
upon the shelves, with each its silver lubel. while the 
alternate glasses were surmounted by lemons to make 
poison palatable to beginners. It was long since I had 
seen any thing like this; and it pained me to remember, 
that, had [I been transported as suddenly into my own 
country, I might have met with objects equally hateful 
and disgusting. The contrast brought into strong relief 
the frugal temperate habits, the sinewy conformation, and 
manly bearing of the Spanish peasantry. Nor could I 
help reflecting, that if their case called upon us for com- 
miseration, there was also some room for admiration and 
for envy. 
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GOUT, RHEUMATISM, COUGHS, AND COLDS, 
LIFE PILLS, entirely vegetable, discovered by the 


Rev. C. CARRINGTON, Vicar of Berkeley, one of his Majes. 
ty’s Deputy Lieutenants, &e. for the county of Gloucester.— 








tial, than those of the poor Spaniard without, he was, 
nevertheless, larger and better fed, and was ready, by the 
force of discipline, to do any thing, and go any where. | 
On a near approach to the fortress, | paused for a moment 
to look upon tts rugged front with a mingled feeling of 
awe and admiration. Here the whole art of defence has 
been exhausted. The entire face and foot of the moun- | 
tain is covered with defences, and bristling with cannon. | 
The level ground below, the slopes and ridge, and every 
inequality of surface, have been converted into batteries. ! 





sangeree, or lemonade, in a marble cooler, on the other, I 


By increasing the quantity of Life and Vigour in every part 


|of the system, they enable nature to make incredible effurts 


for the expulsion of Disease before organic destruetion., It 
is thus that within the short space of twenty-four hours 
they cure recent and relieve inveterate Colds, Coughs, Rheu. 
matism, Flatulence, Sickness, Pains of the Stomach, Cholie, 
Depression of Spirits, and Nervous Disorders, in all their 
various forms. But their superlative excelience is in Gout 
Affections of the Stomach, Female Complaints, und the suf- 
fering of enfeebled Youth, In Hoxes at 1s. lid. and 4a, 6d, € 
HOARE’'S ANODYNE EMBROCATION, or IMPROVED 
HEAL ALL, is unequaled for Sprains and Bruises, Fresh Cuts, 


Even the precipice itself, where nature, having precluded Burns, and Scalds, Quinsy and Sore Throat, Swellings, 
all approach, refuses a foothold fora single warrior, ag Ory oe rpms —— 5 Sa ane Raving ones 

; : : a . . sad used this preparation will ever be without tt. Tu bottles at 1s. 14d. 
perforated with yawniny: port-holes, suspended near @ jaid os. gd. Sold by all Medicine Dealers, 


thousand fect above, anz ready, in a moment, to be con- |pristul,” is engraved on the Government Stamp. 
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MY PLAYMATES. 
-_— i - 
Ye playmates of my childhood’s hours, 
Of life’s ecstatic morn, 
Where are ye now ?—What fortune yours, 
Tell me what clime ye own, 
And what bright star has led you on, 
Bright usis yon meridian sun; 
While flowers your path have strewn, 
And fair as summer's noon 
Your onward journey been? 


Or darkly have the sisters lowered, 
And, with malignant eye, 
Successive ills upon you showered, 
And veil’d the azure sky; 
While sad vicissitude, and strange, 
Has wrought, alas! such wond’rous change, 
That they, the friends who knew 
While yet life smiled for you, 
Now pass, unconscious, by ! 


Maid of the cheek of roseate hue, 
Maid of the laughing eye; 
Thou of the form Apelles drew, 
While rival nymphs stood by; 
Maid of the proud and queenly brow, 
Maid of the swanlike neck of snow; 
Where are ye now, ah, where? 
Ye galaxy so fair, 
What orbit move ye round? 


And thou, meek gentle flow’ret pale, 
Like snow-drop “‘glinting forth,” 

How hast thou brav'd the winter gale, 
The rigours of the north ?— 

And thou with buoyant spirit free 

As prostrate worlds did bow to thee, 
Whither has fortune sped, 
And on your pathway shed 

Radiance, or gloom profound? 


But soft—for, lo! methinks I hear 
A voice that whispers me, 
Chilling my every pulse with fear, 
Tempt not thy misery! 
Nor seek that destiny to know 
O'er which her veil would Pity throw; 
But let oblivion, still, 
The knowledge screen of ill: 
Forbear, rash one, forbear! 


forbear! for they, thy playmates gay, 
Are scattered far, and wide; 

And some have stolen from lifeaway, 
And others on the tide, 

The stormy tide of suffering fate, 

Deceived of love, betrayed of hate; 
Neglected, and alone, 
Have wept themselves to stone, 

And, reckless, mock at change! 


Forbear!—the maid with cheek of rose, 
And her of laughing eye, 
Have sought the slumber of repose; 
The sleep of those who die! 
And the queenly brow, and form of grace, 
Seek not their sorrowing doom to trace; 
Alike are lowly bent, 
Despair’s own monument, 
Their only hopex-the grave! 





Forbear !—the gentle flow’ret pale, 
The grass waves high above! 
And the buoyant spirit’s darksome tale, 
A tale of saddest love!— 
*Twould harrow up thy soul to hear ;— 
Onward !—nor back return ;—forbear ! 
For visions of affright 
Would quench thy bosom’s light, 
And dim each future hour! 
Liverpool. G. 








SPRING’S RETURN. 
<a 


(From a volume of pleasing Poctry by Eleanor Dickenson.) 


How pleasant is the sunny charm 
Of thy creative breath, O Spring ! 

What myriad shapes, with being warm, 
Burst from their tumb beneath thy wing. 


The snow-drop rears her pensile head, 
And shivers in the iting gale, 

Sweet mourner o’er her kindred dead, 
Wan sorrow’s emblem, meek and pale. 


Yet with her kerchief, bleached and chill, 
Spreads a glad pennon to the breeze, 
Fair herald over wood and hill, 
That spring’s approach afar she sees. 


Spring comes, and comes in bloom arrayed; 
She comes, she comes to break your chain ! 
Prepare her couch beneath your shade, 
Upon the flower-enamelled plain. 


She comes, she comes! her rainbow vest, 
The sunbeam glory round her brow, 
The dew-filled lily on her breast, 
And footsteps coy like maidens’ vow. 


Reveal the youthful Queen of May— 
Prepare the festive board, where grows 
The violet in its rich array, 
Beneath the first bud of the rose, 


Prepare the choral band above, 
On fluttering pinions wafting down, 
The blossoms from their green alcove, 
Todeck the garland for her crown. 


She comes! she comes! and scatters round, 
The fragrance of the budding year, 

Young lambs before her footsteps bound, 
And cuckoo notes float on the ear. 








HINT 
TO A WORTHY MAN AND A WOULD-BE POM, 


— 
My worthy friend, no longer lose 
Your time in flirting with the muse ; 
No longer pore o’er midnight taper, 
Consuming health, pens, ink, and paper $ . 
Your lucubrations may aspire 
To line a trunk or light a fire; 
The pastry-cook ——— may use them, 
But be aseur’d none will peruse them. 
But if you are still bent on writing, 
Sonnets and valentines inditing, 
Take my advice; I mean it well ; 
Study your grammar, and pray learn to spell. ” 








== = 
RAPID INTELLIGENCE. 
—- 
INSTANTANEOUS COMMUNICATION FROM ONE END 
OF THE LARGE TUNNEL OF THE RAILWAY TO THE 
OTHER BY MEANS OF SPEAKING TUBES. 


—=_—— 

A correspondent has been pleased to ask our opinion 
respecting the practicability of conveying a message, 
by means of what are called speaking pipes, instan- 
taneously, through the whole length of the tunnel of our 
railway. Qur reply is, that we are convinced that it 
would be practicable to transmit articulate sounds by 
such means to a much greater extent; and we shall ade 
duce the reasons which have led us to that conclusion. 
Beveral years ago we had an opportunity of making some 
experiments with a considerable number of hollow tubes, 
about a yard long, screwed into each other like the rocp 
‘of the machine for sweeping chimneys, These tubes were 





in sufficient number to extend furty or fifty yards, and 
the diameter of the bore was about a quarter of an inch. 
When a person whispered as low as possible through a 
dozen or more of them, we could distinctly hear the words 
uttered; but we noticed another circumstance, which 
we thought rather remarkable at the time, and this was, 
that when all the tubes were screwed together, forming 
a length, as we have said, of forty or fifty yards, the 
sound transmitted did not appear to have lost any thing 
of its intensity or distinctness; which warrants us in 
the inference we have hazarded, that articulate sounds 
may be conveyed much further, by means of hollow tubes, 
than is generally presumed ; and we entertain very little 
doubt that communication might be thus effected, not 
only throughout the whole length of the large tunnel 
of our own railway, but through ten times that space. 

We find recorded in our note books several experi. 
ments on the transmission of sound through hollow and 
sclid substances, and through fluids; from which we select 
the following, because it is on the largest scale. 

In Herschell’s Treatise on Sound, in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, it is stated that ‘‘in the cast-iron water. 
pipe of Paris, which formed a continuous tube, with 
only two bendings near its middle, the lowest whisper 
at one end was distinctly heard at the other, through a 
distance of 3,120 feet. A pistol fired at one end blew 
out a candle at the other end, and drove out light sub- 
stances with great velocity.” 

The length of the larger tunnel of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway is about a mile and a quarter, or 
6600 feet, which is rather more than twice the length of 
the cast-iron water-pipe at Paris, through which, as has 
been stated, the lowest whisper was distinctly transmitted. 
Had that pipe been twice, thrice, or ten times the length 
mentioned, we are of opinion that the voice would have 
been distinctly heard from one extremity to the other; 
although we have no data upon which to surmise the 
maximum distance to which intelligence might be thus 
carried. Who can take upon himself to say that this 
distance may not be twenty, fifty, a hundred, or a thou. 
sand times greater than that between one extremity and the 
other of the water-pipe of Paris ? 

We would not challenge any man to prove a negative; 
but we may, perhaps, be allowed with propriety to ask 
some of our scientific readers to assign satisfactory reasops 
why the results we have conjectured might not be real- 
ized, if the experiment could be made on the requisite 
scale? or why oral communication might not be practie 
cable between Liverpool and Manchester, if not by one 
stage, by a succession of stations, with attendants at each, 
to receive information by the ear, and to pass it on by 
the voice almost simultaneously ? 

In the interesting Treatise on Sound by Dr. Hersche' 
we find recorded a most extraordinary instance of the 
transmission of sound under water, which we shall here 
transcribe, although, strictly speaking, it has no bearing 
upon the subject of transmission of articulate sounds 
through the medium of air. 

‘6 MM. Colladon and Sturm conceived the happy ides 
of plunging a tube into the water, at any distance from 
the bell, to receive the vibrations, which the surface of the 
water would not allow to escape, and to transmit them 
to the ear of an observer out of the water. With this 
view, they plunged vertically into the lake a thin tin 
cylinder, about three yards long and eight inches wide, 
closed at the lower end, and open above ; and the sonorous 
vibrations propagated under the water were thus stopped 
and made to enter the airin the tube, which transmitted 
them to the ear of the observer. By means of this beautiful 
contrivance they were enabled to hear the strokes of the 
bell under water at the distance of NINE MILES, across 
the whole breadth of the Lake of Geneva.” 

We are of opinion that the experiment here related 
would not succeed in a river like the Mersey, where the 
vibrations would be disturbed by the current; but ins 
tranquil lake it might probably be practicable to communi- 
cate under water, by the means here pointed out, a much 
greater distance than across the Lake of Geneva. ¢¢ 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Ext Th Extreme State of Remarks 
—-" peony meter 8 |Heat du- Wind at 
Noon. Night. Morning. |ring Day. at Noon. Noon. 

See ee em, 

Mr 49 43| 41 0| 43 0/ 50 0' w.. |Cloudy. 
17.| 29 69} 47 O| 50 0} 54 OU W.N.W.|Fair. 
18130 00| 42 O| 44 O| 52 O W.N.W.)Fair. 

19 |29 90] 42 O| 45 O} 50 O W.N.W./Cloudy. 
20 |29 88] 44 0] 47 O| 54 O W.N.W.|Cloudy. 
91 129 97] 43 0] 46 0] 55 O N.N.W./Cloudy. 
92 130 19| 44 0} 45 O| 53 O S.S.E. |Cloudy. 

—— 
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MISCELLANIES. 








HORRIBLE NARRATIVE, 
—_—_ 

It has often been proposed that some legislative 
provision should be made for the families of miners 
who perish by the fire-damp, the falling in of the 
earth, or other accidents incidental to their perilous 
calling. Nothing could be more reasonable or just 
than such a measure, and we do not despair of seeing 
the suggestion acted upon at no distant period. 
Not many weeks have elapsed since eighteen miners 
fell a sacrifice at the same time to one of these 
dreadfal casualties in our own neighbourhood. Our 
attention was directed to this subject by the follow- 
ing dreadful narrative, which recently appeared in 
the Dublin Register.—Edit. Kal. 6 


The following is a copy of an old manuscript, which 
was lately found amongst some accounts and papers con- 
nected with one of the copper-mines of Wicklow. We 
understand -that the tradition of the place sustains its de- 
tails in every particular :— 

There happened a great breach or fall of ground in 
Ballymurtagh copper-mines, in the county Wicklow, on 
Friday night, the 4th of June, 1731, but no person was 
then hurt. The day after we weighed some ore that we 
thought in danger of being swallowed, if the ground 
should fall in. One Robert Madge, agent for an English 
company, walking a little way from the triangles, told 
one John Moore, as he passed by, that the ground was 
not sound under foot. As he spoke the word they went 
both down; five more lay safe under a great rock which 
jutted out; but Mr. Madge was darted down ten fathoms 
deep. He was lost about noon on Saturday, the 5th of 
June, 1731, but was not found till Thursday evening fol- 
lowing. None of his bones were broken: he smelled 
very strong when he was found, and swelled when he was 
brought up into the air, and continued so till he was 
buried. 

But a much greater breach fell in on Saturday, the 7th 
of August, 1737, at night, when eight men were under 
ground, drawing water, namely, William Hind, Andrew 
Bryan, James Gallaher, and Loughlin Connor, they not 
being above 55 fathoms deep. Hunt being well acquainted 
with the roads under ground, wrought very hard whilst 
he had any candlelight, and he and Connor wrought in 
the dark until their shoes, stockings, and breeches were 
torn to rags. Some of our men went down in our engine 
pit; they could then hear the poor creatures, but could 
hot get to them; but after they had been five nights and 
four days under ground, we got to them at last, but they 
could not give any account of the other four men, namely, 
Terence Donnelly, John M‘Owen, James Ryan, and A. 
Dwyer. The two last agreed to kill M‘Owen, to which 
Donnelly would not consent. They then threatened to 
kill Donnelly, but kept at a distance. They had made a 
fire and burned buckets, barrows, staves, and every thing 
they could find that would burn. Whilst they sat by the 
fire, Dwyer stabbed M‘Owen in the back with a knife, on 
which the poor thing ran away, and did not appear to be 

sensible of the wound. He went down a water shaft by a 
rope. Dwyer and Ryan followed him to the mouth of 
the shaft and desired him to come up to them, but he told 
them he would not trust to them, but if Donnelly would 


) nelly said he would defend him as long as he was able. 


he did not in the least complain, Dwyer stepped back 
from the fire with a hatchet, came behind M‘Owen’s back 
and broke his skull. Ryan called immediately for his two 
ears, which he broiled and eat greedily. ‘They next cut 
off his head, arms, and thighs, and threw his head, body, 
and arms down a water shaft to the deep bottoms ;—but 
first they stripped all the fat from about his heart, of 
which they made candles. Thus, they continued eating 
human flesh without bread or salt, and nothing to drink 
but strong sulphur water, which threw them into a flux. 
There were many hands at work to get to them—but after 
they had been down nineteen days and nineteen nights, 
their firing being all spent, we found them out. Ryan 
was found dead in the ashes where the fire had been, and 
Dwyer lying on the top of him, but alive. There was a 
bottle of gruel carried down to them, which Dwyer got 
hold of, but with difficulty it was got out of his hands. 
He had a few pence and a knife, which he desired to be 
given to his wife. He died before he could be brought to 
grass. Donnelly was found in a corner up to his ancles 
in mud—he leapt with joy towards the light, and was 
brought up safe to grass, and is still living. His looks 
were very ghastly ; for several weeks after he was kept in 
a dark, warm room, and fed like a child for a long time. 
As he began to get strength, his skin peeled all off—all 
the joints of his back might be counted by feeling his 
belly, as well as the others that were dead. 

In about a year afterwards M‘Owen’s body was found, 
and brought up: it was no way tainted, nor had it any 
offensive smell. His head. and one hand were likewise 
found, having been under ground two years; the hair 
was fast to the skull, the flesh as hard as any stock-fish, 
and no ill smell; his hand rather harder than the flesh of 
his head. I verily believe that if the head and hand had 
lain near an age in the sulphur-water they would not 
have putrified, and each would retain its form. 

There is something worthy to be noted in the first four 
men that were found :—We had agreed with two men for 
£5, to clear a way from the engine-shaft to get to the 
men; they wrought very hard for several hours; they 
put in several pieces of timber covered with whole deals, 
Some men were sent down to give some help, but durst 
not stay one hour; some fainted when drawn to grass; 
our two masters shouted to be drawn to grass, and one of 
them fainted when drawn up; one of them told me if he 
durst stay to put in one pair of timber, he believed he 
could get atthe men. I proffered him a guinea to put in 
one pair of timber; but he told me he would not venture 
down again if I would give a thousand ; but it pleased 
God that the place they were timbering fell in that night, 
and left room for the poor men to get into the engine. 
shaft. I slept none that night, but came early by day- 
break to the shaft. I shouted down, and they made an- 
answer; we soon drew them up with joy ; they were thirty 
fathoms deep. When found they could give no account 
of the other four men, neither of the days and nights they 
were under ground, nor Donnelly, who is still liying, but 
fancied it not half the time he was under ground ; Re did 
not eat so immoderately of the human flesh as the others. 
He had half a quarter of tobacco when he went down, 
which he believes to be a great means of saving his life. 
It was said that Dwyer wasa horse-stealer, and was per- 
suaded by Ryan to go under ‘ground to draw water, to 
prevent his being taken, which night happened to be the 
first that he was under ground, and was continually cursing 
Ryan for bringing him down. Ryan told him it was to 
unish him for his wickedness that they were all lost. 
wyer often said he did not fear being lost there, he had 
escaped so many dangers before. 





THE WOLVES’ ATTACK. 
—-a— 
(From the Journal.) 
There are few things for which Englishmen have more 
reason to congratulate themseves than that of being totally 
free from alarms in the depth of winter, on account 
of attacks by ferocious animals. It is true that in the 
neighbouring country of Francethere are very few instances 
known of mischief done by wolves, yet there have been 


by those savage creatures, and that within these few years 


M‘Owen came up by the same rope, and sitting by the | Past. If, however, France may in a measure claim to par- 
fire among them, and his blood running down, whereof 


ticipate with us in the advantage of having extirpated these 
dangerous creatures, the more northern parts of Europe 
are still subjected to all the horrors of the wolfish herds. 
Some idea of their numbers, and the daring manner in 
which they attack even numerous travellers, as well as the 
continual terrors of the villagers on their account, may be 
formed from the following account of a journey from Cals- 
crona to Gottenburgh. 

The month of December had just set in with all the 
rigours of a northern winter, which those who have never 
witnessed it can form a very inadequate idea of from de- 
cription only ; and those who have, will have it too strongly 
impressed on their memory to require any very minute de- 
tail of its severity. I formed one of a party of five gentle. 
men who started from Calscrona, the principal seaport in 
his Swedish Majesty’s dominions, to journey to Gotten- 
burgh ; we had with us two men-servants and a lad about 
fifteen years of age, the latter of whom and one of my com- 
panions were my countrymen ; the rest of the party were 
Swedes and Danes, with the exception of one Frenchman. 
We travelled in four cars, drawn each by one horse; and 
by dint of having the head of the vehicle brought well 
over, and being wrapt in numberless furs, cloaks, com- 
forters, &c. we were tolerably well able to defy both the 
frost and the still more keen blast which swept over in- 
terminable fields of winter’s livery. 

Our road was little diversified for the first three days. 
It lay chiefly over 2 mountainous tract of country, with 
occasional moors extending for some miles, and all deeply 
covered with snow which had fallen considerably for some 
days, and had, in some parts, completely filled various 
fruitful valleys, which were pointed out by the guides we 
took from one town or village to another. At length we 
plunged into a deep forest, through which our route lay, 
and where a good road had been prepared, but which we 
had great difficulty in keeping in consequence of the drifted 
snow. Many miles of this forest had not been passed be- 
fore we became acquainted with the hideous forms of the 
natural enemies of both man and horse. Ever and anon 
a wolf would cross our path, and sliding into the thickest 
of the forest, send forth a terrific howl, which, I must con- 
fess, was any thing but music to my ears. The horses in- 
variably started, snorted, and trembled at every joint, 
whenever the noise of the wolfish herd betokened the vi- 
cinity and numbers of those fearful animals; and it re- 
quired all the aids which our knowledge of the menage 
could furnish to urge them forward, if the wolves, which 
occasionally appeared, two or three together, as evenin 
approached, happened to take their course — the roa 
before the cavalcade. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the extreme terror displayed by the horse at the appear- 
ance of even a single wolf. 

As — caine on we cleared the main body of the 
forest, through which we had passed above forty miles, 
surrounded by the gloom of innumerable fir trees, among 
which not a living being, either bird or beast, appeared to 
exist, with the single and disagreeable exception of the 
rapacious wolf. An opening of a mile or two on our right 
would have cheered us after our mountainous drive, varied 
only by the affair of changing horses at the solitary post- 
house on the road side, had it not been that at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile we observed a herd of about twenty of 
our enemies bending their way towards us. They sud- 
denly stopped, however, and, after an appalling howl, dis- 
appeared in the forest. This small band had been evi- 
dently alarmed at our numbers. Their appearance gave 
us timely notice of what we might momentarily expect ; 
and accordingly our guide drew up, and we arranged to 
drive in a closer body, and immediately prepared our fire- 
arms. 

This precaution was taken in a fortunate moment, for 
we had but just got a glimpse of the smoke of the village 
of Minesprach, at which we intended to pass the night, 
and which was about two miles off, when a tremendous 
howl, which came like a peal of thunder among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, announced a herd of wolves in our 
rear. 

The horses were already fatigued, but fear gave them 
Tenewed —e and they fled at a dangerous rate towards 
the village. Their speed was in vain. A discharge of 
fire-arms from the hindmost car bespoke the superior fleet- 
ness of the wolves. And in a few moments the second in 
the line in which I drove, was arrested by at least nine 
or ten of the largest and most powerful wolves I ever 
beheld. My companion, the Frenchman, exclaimed, 
C’en est fait de nous! And I really considered that .ne 
spoke the truth. I had already discharged |three pistols, 
and disabled as many wolves—the Frenchman had done 
his part, and we had jointly put the greater of our 
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his knees, and, while three of these monsters were lacera- 
ting the poor animal's neck, a fourth, an immense creature, 
with glaring cyes and extended jaws, darted up, and would 
have infallibly had the poor Frenchman by the throat, had 
I not luckily at the moment seized my carbine rifle, which, 
fortunately, had a bayonet screwed on. I caught the 
creature on the point ; while my companion, with admi- 
rable readiness, coolly put a pistol to the wolf’s eye, and 
sent a brace of balls through the savage creature’s head. 
The slaughter we had committed would not have saved us 
from the fangs of the herd, which, I believe, consisted of 
a hundred wolves, had not our guide, by firing a large 
rocket as a signal of distress to the villagers, given the sa- 
vage animals alarm. The glare of the rocket drove off 
the greater part of the herd; and having wounded two, 
and slain the third of our remaining foes, we alighted, 
and found that our companions had also ridded themselves 
of their ferocious assailants. 

We instantly collected the straw from the bottom of the 
cars, and kindled a fire to prevent the renewal of the at- 
tack ; intending to await the arrival of the villagers, whose 
torches we perceived approaching the scene of action. On 
examining our forces, we found that though each car had 
been surrounded, ours had been the severest conflict, with 
the exception of that in which the two men-servants and 
the lad were. Their horse had reared, and, in the strug- 
gle, overthrown the car. The unfortunate men were each 
wounded, and the boy dreadfully lacerated—one of his 
thighs being completely torn away. We bandaged the 
boy’s limb, and placed bim in one of the other cars; but, 
although every thing possible was done for him, he died 
from exhaustion beture daylight. 

The horse in the servants’ car was already dead, and as 
ours was evidently dying, we despatched the poor animal. 
We counted nineteen dead wolves, and had no doubt there 
Were as many more wounded. A crowd of villagers had ar- 
rived, and attended by a dozen torches, we soon reached 
a comfortable inn, where a good supper, and some wine 
brought from Calscrona, would, but for the melancholy 
state of the poor lad, have induced us to laugh at the ter- 
rors of a wolf attack. NUMA. 





A SKETCH OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following interesting sketch was taken a few days 
ago. It includes the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, and 
Wellington, and Lords Grey, Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
Stanhope, Aberdeen, &c. :— 

**The late political changes have effected a complete 
transposition of the Noble Lords. Instead of finding 
Lyndhurst on the woolsack, with a group of light-hearted 
Peers around him, talking of any thing but the subject 
before the House, his Lordship must be sought for on the 
benches of the Opposition, and he will be found arrayed 
in a loose forenoon dress, with an ugly brown scratch wig, 
which gives his American features a greater twist than 
was perceptible under his full bottom, There were some 
ladies in Sir Thomas Tyrwitt’s box, and his Lordship 
evidently found more pleasure in their company than in the 
business of the evening. In his room has succeeded the 
most remarkable man in England. I never saw a more 
striking object than Brougham on the woolsack. The 
House is somehow or other badly lit at this place, and his 
dark scowling visage was but indistinctly visible below the 
bar. Ever and anon, however, the twitch in his nose 
lifted up his lip, and displayed for an instant his fine teeth. 
The effect on his features as he sat motionless, and very 
erect, was like that of a lurid flash in the midst of dark- 
ness. He puts the formal question of confent or not con- 
tent? in a sort of mutter, as if (which is probably the 
case) he thought this formula ridiculous or unnecessary, 
unless when a vote is required. I was well pleased to ob. 
serve that he seemed to be on very friendly terms with 
many of the Peers on both sides of the House some of 
whom were generally in conversation with him. 

Lord Grey is admitted by all to possess the highest qua- 
lifications of statesmanship. Hus speeches do not seem to 
indicate the powers of a great orator: they are lofty, but 
Bot impassioned—correct, but not fluent—and though de. 
clamatory, never imaginative. On this occasion he did 
little more than present some petitions for retorm, and he 
availed himself of the opportunity to say, with great em- 
phasis, that upon this subject the Cabinet were unanimous. 
Afier he delivered his short address, he left his place at the 
head of the Treasury Bench, to pass a short time with the 
ladies referred to above, who were apparently persons of 
very high rank, and with whom he entered into familiar 
conversation. One of the ladies joked him about his style 
of speaking; he took this in excellent part, and said he 
was delighted to find that she was pleased. Lord Grey 





and his female party were joined by Karl Stanhope and 
the Duke of Cumberland, the latter exhibiting the most 
remarkable compound of conflicting qualities which I 
have ever witnessed. His fine figure and princely air are 
deformed by an expression of savageness which is to be 
seen in no other member of the family. The mouth is 
positively ferocious, and the eyes, which are very small 
and deeply sunk, indicate « degree of cruelty which I 
trust is alien to his nature. His countenance 1s the very 
reverse of the King’s: the latter expresses hilarity in the 
highest degree, and there is not a bad feature in it. The 
commanding figure and the very military air of the Duke 
of Cumberland make him a favourite with the ladies; he 
is said to be the most successful gallant of the day. His 
manners are highly cultivated, but his intellectual attain- 
ments are of # moderate description, very inferior to those 
of the Duke of Sussex, to whose honour be it spoken, that 
his whole lite and resources are directed to the cause of 
learning. The leading Bench of the Opposition was oc- 
cupied by such of the late ministers as have seats in the 
Lords Ellenborough is as rubicund, as foppish, and as 
highly curled as ever. His appearance forms a palpable 
contrast to the calm benignity of bis uncle the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells—a venerable prelate, who is as much res- 
pected as the other is reprobated. The Duke of Welling. 
ton took his seat very quietly; I don’t believe he uttered 
a syllable from the moment of his entering till his leaving 
the House. As his friends passed, he would shake hands 
with them gently, but never open his mouth. Lord Aber- 
deen took his place next to the Duke, and, silent at all 
times, he was quiescence itself beside his iormer leader. 
I cannot conceive how such a man, independent of his 
fortune, with no talent as a speaker, and devoted to the 
pleasures of retirement, should have ever permitted him. 
self to be drawn into public life. His accomplishments, 
which are understood to be very great, do not certainly fit 
him for the Senate. Theaspect of the Duke neither indi- 
cates good health nor the reverse 3 it seems as if his face 
were washed with a solution of black lead, which was badly 
rubbed off. Had I known nothing of him, I should have 
imayined that he was formed more for thought than action. 
I never beheld a countenance more deeply expressive, not 
of sagacity, but of thought; and now that years have 
mate considerable ravages on a frame originally spare, 
and a face never but emaciated, it might be supposed that 
care had selected his countenance as its most choice retreat. 
—Correspondent of the Wakefield Journal, 





EXTRAORDINARY SCENE ON THE POLAR ‘SEAS, 


The spirited conductors of the Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary, having, at great expense, procured an authentic and 
interesting account of the misfortunes of the fleets sent 
out last season to Davis's Strait, have appended the same 
to a second edition of the 1st volume which has just ap- 
peared. The following extract strikingly illustrates the 
elastic spirit of British tars: 

** It is a remarkable and gratifying circumstance, that, 
in the whole of these sudden and dreadful disasters, there 
should not have occured the loss of a single life. The 
very clement, indeed, which destroyed the vessel, was in 
so far propitious, as to afford to the crews a secure, though 
uncomfortable retreat. By leaping out upon the ice, in 
the moment of wreck, thcy all effected their escape. Yet 
we have heard of several instances in which the danger 
was close and imminent. Sometimes the seamen, before 
they could snatch their clothes and bedding, found them- 
selves up to the middle in water. The surgeon of the 
North Britain beheld the ice rushing in and meeting from 
Opposite quarters in the cabin, before he was able to make 
his retreat. 

**The shipwrecked mariners, nearly a thousand in 
number, were now obliged ‘to establish temporary abodes 
on the surface of that rough and frozen sea where their 
ships had been wrecked. They erected tents of sails de- 
tached from the broken masts; they kindled fires, and 
procured provisions either out of their own shattered ves- 
sels, or from those of their companions which had fortu- 
nately escaped. But still their situation, though not des- 
perate, was dreary ir, the extreme; like outcasts in the 
most desolate extremity of the earth, without any assured 
means either of subsistence or return. Yet such was the 
elastic spirit ot British tars, that, as.soon.as the first shock 
was over, they began, with one consent, to enjoy them. 
selves, exulting in the idea of bemg their own masters, 
Finding access, unfortunately, to considerabe stores of 
wine and spirits, they began a course of too liberal indul- 
gence. The rugged surface of the Arctic deep was trans- 
formed into a gay scene of festivity. The clusters of tents 





with which it was covered, the various scenes of ludicrous 
frolic, the joyous shouting of the British sailors, and th 

dances, and songs of the French, suggested the idea Pd 
large fair; some even gave it the name of Baffin Fair 
The Frenchmen are said to have declared that they never 
had been so happy in their whole lives. Excursions of 
considerable extent were made over the ice from one part 

to another; a communication was even opened between 
the northern and southern detachments of the fleet, and 
so regularly carried on as to be called by the latter the 
*north mail.’ 

* A few days after the different shipwrecks, the seamen 
in almost every instance, proceeded to a very extraordinary 
operation, that of setting fire to the vessels, and burning 
them down to the water’s edge. The object was, that 
when the upper surface of the ship was thus removed, the 
casks and chests containing the clothes and Provisions 
might float up, and become available for the service of the 
men. A sailor, who witnessed this operation with the 
four first wrecks, described it as having completely ap. 
swered its purpose. Others deprecated the practice ag 
causing a very wanton destruction of property, which 
might have been preserved tor the ase, at least,-of other 
crews. The ships were for some time borne up on the 
surface by the ice on which they rested. Whien it was 
melted, thev sank and disappeared, and the waves were 
then strewed with floating fragments of every shape and 
size; blocks, chests, casks, ropes, shattered pieces of masts 
and yards, and timber of all forms and dimensions, 

“We have already noticed the pleasing circumstance 
that, in the first awful catastrophe of the vessels, there 
was not a single life lost. But we must add that a few 
died afterwards in consequence of fatigue and exposure to 
cold. Several also perished in excursions over the ice, 
particularly by that undertaken by the captains of the 
Laurel, Letitia, and Progress. Not finding sufficient 
room in the Bon Accord, where the shipwrecked crews 
had been received, they departed in search of some other 
vessel which might have more accommodation. The three 
captains carried merely their clothes, anc after travelling 
a direct distance of twenty miles, much increased by the 
circuitous track they were obliged to follow, they reached 
the ships Dee and Mary Frances, into which they were 
kindly received. But the seamen imprudently encum. 
bered themselves with a boat, which they had frequently 
to drag over the ice: they thus spent a much longer period, 
and exposed themselves to such severe cold that five of 
them died ; while others, reduced to a most distressing 
state, were recovered only by the extreme care with which 
they were treated. With regret we must subjoin that 
many of the deaths appear to have arisen from the too 
free use of intoxicating liquors. A certain portion, indeed, 
was rendered necessary by fatigue and cold ; but that pore 
tion was greatly exceeded ; and, in passing over the icy 
surface, which was at once very rugged, and filled with va 
rious holes and crevices, several plunged in to rise no more. 
One man expired of mere intoxication. Yet it is satis. 
factory.to add, amid these irregularities, as well as the 
thoughtless gaiety which every where prevailed, that, 
whenever the exertions of. the sailors were required for the 
general service, the utmost activity was manifested, and 
complete subordination observed.” 





THE ART OF WAR. 

Extract of a conversation between Fabre the painter, 
the Countess of Albany, and Paul Louis Courrier.—These 
personages were discussing the age of Louis XIV, whith 
the painter was. extolling above the present, in respect, 
principally, of its pre-eminence in the arts. Madame 
d’Albany retorted, however, that the art of war was 
brought to far greater perfection in the present times; 
this gives Paul Louis an opportunity of delivering bis 
sentiments, as an old artillery officer, on the subject, 
through the mouth of Fabre. Paul: ** But, Madam,” 
said I, **you must remark, that there is considerable 
doubt whether there is any art in war.”—'* What! ask 
him,” said I; and seeing him smile, she said, “ But 
there are so many books upon it.”—=** Oh!” replied he, 
**there are books upon theology, and apon magic, t00; 
still, I believe one just as much as the other.” But 
what do you mean, then, by tactics, fortification, castta 
metation ?”.—** May I dic if I know.’’—** Oh, but I 
know; and I will tell you,” said the Countess, ** Tac 
tics are the art of arranging soldiers, according to certala 
rules, in order of battle. In one word, it is the art of 
fighting.’—** And without this art,’? says he, ‘there 
would be no fighting? Oh, the grand, the indispensable 
science! Kor what, I pray, should we do to kill one 
another, if great men did not show us the method ?"= 
**Whatever you choose: but still you can’t deny that this 
method, this science, exists.”—** Hear me,” says bts 
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arise between us, we should preserve the courtesies of life, 
and as much of its kindness as people who are never to meet 
may preserve perhaps more easily than nearer connexions. 
For my own part, I am violent, but not malignant; for 
only fresh provocations can awaken my resentnent. ‘To 
you, who are colder and more concentrated, [ would just 
hint, that you may sometimes mistake the depth of a cold 
anger for dignity, and a worse feeling for duty. I assure 
you that I bear you now (whatever I may have done) no 
resentment whatever. Remember, that if you have injured 
me in aught, this forgiveness is something ; and that, if I 
have injured you, it is something more still, if it be true, 
as the moralists say, that the most offending are the least 
forgiving. Whether the offence has been wholly on my 
side, or reciprocal, or on yours chiefly, I have ceased to 
reflect on any but two things,—viz. that you are the mo- 
ther of my child, and that we shall never meet again. I 
think if you also consider the two corresponding points 
with reference to myself, it will be better for all three.” 








THE ESSAYIB8T. 








HYPOCRISY AND DISSIMULATION. 
(me nimium ne crede colori.” —Virg. 

This is really a very useful maxim. Hypocrisy and 
dissimulation are vices of very frequent occurrence. Hy- 
pocrites, if I may use the term in a sense somewhat more 
comprehensive than that in which it is generally employed, 
namely, to signify all dissemblers of whatever class or de- 
scription, are not confined to the religious, or rather seem- 
ingly religious part of his Majesty’s loving subjects. 
There are Noble Lords in the Upper, and Honourable 
Gentlemen in the Lower House of Parliament, (I speak it 
with reverence) who are not always so candid as the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which they are placed would al- 
low them to be, and who sometimes use a little dissimu- 
lation, or are guilty of some shuffling, when it is their 
interest to keep the truth from the public eye. But, lest 
what I might be tempted to say on this subject should be 
construed into scandalum magnatum, or a breach of privi- 
lege, for either of which offences thz culprit generally pays 
dearly, I shail not describe, with minuteness, the peccadil- 
loes of Noble Lords and Hon. Gentlemen. And leaving the 
Doctors Cantwell, ** those devils with arsmiling cheek, 
those goodly apples rotten at the core ;”’ to those who are 
more cunning in detecting their evil machinations, more 
eloquent in describing, and more skilful in exposing their 
perfidy, I shall pass on to other ranks in society, and 
here we shall find work and speculation enough in all 
conscience. 

Now it strikes me that all men are more or less hypo- 
critical ; that no man does at all times speak as he thinks, 
or observes strictly those rules by which he professes, and 
would wish it supposed, his conduct is directed. Joseph 
Surface is by no means an uncommon character :—A love 
of show is the ruling passion of the age :—Deception is 
the order of the day. Have you a daughter of a mar- 
riageable age ?—hint that you can give her forty thousand 
pounds for a marriage portion, and your friends will 
render you their valuable assistance in giving currency to 
the report, and fame will magnify your daughter’s charms, 
by increasing her father’s riches. Be not troubled that 
the tale has no foundation in truth, and that, in fact, you 
are not worth a rush: consider, the girl must be married. 
Are you commencing business ?Talk of your numerous, 
extensive, and wealthy connexions, If invited by your 
brother merchants to join them in any of their specula. 
tions, remember, that men of capital are cautious of in- 
curring risk. When you hear of the failure of a swindler, 
don’t forget that you suspected the desperate state of af- 
fairs with him some time since; be surprised that he should 
have deceived the world so long; shake your head, took 
grave, and speak of the fallaciousness of appearances. 
When his rogueries are unmasked, and his villanics de- 
tected, be perfectly amazed that he was so vile a cha- 
racter, but when it is discovered that he entered into bu- 
siness with no capital be horrified with his audacity. It 
significs nothivg that this is your own case ; you can keep 
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«| wish to believe, since all the world tells me so, that 
—e war is an art; bat you must own that it is the only one 
| the which requires no apprenticeship. It is the only one 
oe that a man may know without having learnt. In all 
Fas, others study and time are required 5 one begins by being 
Never a pupil; but in this one is a master atonce; and what 
tif ever little disposition one may bring to it, the first attempt 
oom is constantly the chef d'evvre.”—** Explain yourself,” 
ween said the Countess; ** for your idea is strange, or I don't 
ne understand you.’’=—=** Well, then,” says he, ** I, for in- 
r the stance, when [ wished to become a painter, did not sit 
down to paint all at once. It was necessary, first of all, 
a, to learn drawing; I drew from statues; [ drew from 
nary FB nature. But, before I got so fur, how much time do you 
ning fF hink I spent in drawing eyes, and ears, fect, hands, balt- 
ve Jengtis, then whole-lengths? And then, renewed labour, 
the new studies from living models. How much application, 
isions patience, and difficulty s and still I bad not yet begun to 
ered paint! At last I did paint—very badly at first, then not 
) the nite so ill, and afterwards a little better. At last, at the 
ay end of thirty years, [ am a painter, such as I am; and if 
rig ] sould study my art for thirty years longer, I should 
hich never know as much as there would be left for me to 
other learn. Now, see what I want to say; in this great art of 
npg commanding men in battle, the science does not come in the 
pot same mode, little by little, but all at once. Directly it is 
nae applied to, all is learnt in an instant that there is to leain. 
e and A young prince, eighteen years old, arrives in his car- 
— riage and four from court, gives battle, and gains it, and 
ri he is a great general for the rest of his life—the greatest 
ped general in the world !"—** Who, then,” asked the Coun- 
2 fon tess, **who ever did this?”—** The great Condé.”— 
me a” Ah! that was a genius.”’—** Undoubtedly,” said he ; 
rape “and Gaston de Foix! History is full of similar exam- 
if the les. But you don’t find these things in the other arts. 
ficient hatever genius a Prince may have received from Hea- 
crews [p Yem he can’t get off his horse and produce in his boots 
other fg 20d spurs the Stabat of Pergolesi, or the Holy Family of 
three Raphael. But do you wish,” said I, ‘*that a Prince 
alin should be a painter or a chapel-master ?"—** No,” said 
y - hes **God forbid I should have such a thought! Moliére 
ached has said, I recollect—*custom, with us, does not require a 
were i gentlemen to know any thing’—much less a Prince. But 
neum. fy these people, who know nothing, know how to make war, 
renily fg Ch? "==" Certainly; and better than than any one else.” 
mY Bt On! better is another affair.” 
eriod, 
ive of 
essing LETTER FROM LORD TO LADY BYRON. 
which Mr. Moore, in the second volume of ‘* The Letters and 
1 that Hf Journals of Byron,” publishes the following letter, dated 
he too Hf from Pisa, in 1821, addressed by his Lordship to his Lady: 
ndeed, “T have to acknowledge the receipt of * Ada’s hair,’ 
at pote i which is very soft and pretty, and nearly as dark already 
he ity Basmine was at twelve years old, if I may judge from 
ith va Bi what I recollect of some in Augusta’s possession, taken at 
‘more Bthatage. But it don’t curl—perhaps from its being let 
satis Brow. I alsothank you for the inscription of the date 
as the Hi ind name, and I will tell you why ;—-I believe that they 
that, Hi we the only two or three words of your hand-writing in 
for the my possession 3 for your letters I returned, and except the 
1, and HF two words, or rather the one word ‘household,’ written 
twice in an old account-bouk, I have no other. I burnt 
your last note, for two reasons :—Firstly, it was written in 
astyle not very agreeable ; and, secondly, I wish to take 
. your word without documents, which are the worldly re- 
aintety Mi sources of suspicious persons. I suppose that this note 
These Bt vill reach you somewhere about Ada’s birthday—the 10th 
which BF of December, I believe. She will then be six; so that 
especly Min about twelve more I shall have some chance of meeting 
adamé Hf her: perhaps sooner, if I am obliged to go to England 
it Was Hi by business or otherwise. Recollect, however, one thing, 
timess HM either in distance or nearncss:—every day which keeps us 
ng bis Hf asunder should, after so long a period, rather soften our 
abjecy Bi inutual feelings, which must ulways have one rallying 
dam, Hi point as long as our child exists, which I presume we both 
erable Hi hope will be long after both her parents. The time which 
tf ask Bi hay elapsed since the separation has been considerably 
“ But Boorethan the whole brict period of our univn, andthe 
ed hes tot much longer one of our prior acquaintance. We 
pow both made a bitter mistake; but now it 1s over, and irre. 
*But Bvcably.so, Kor, at thirty-three on my part, and a few 
caste Bi years less on yours, though it is novery extended period 
but I Bi life, still it is one when the habit and thought are gene- 
* Tac Bully so formed as to admit of no modification ; and as we 
— not agree when younger, we should with «difficulty 
art O° Btownow. J say all this, because I own to you, that, 
“there towithstanding every thing, I considered our re-union as 
sable Bot impossible for more than a year after the separation ; 
Il one but then I gave up the hope entirely and forever. But 
d Pm Very impossibility of re-union seeme to me at least a 
at thi why, on all the few points of discussion which can 











your own secret; you are not expected to divulge every 
thing which concerns you. If you did commence without 
capital and the goods you now hold were obtained upon 
credit, that is, of course, only for your own consideration. 
You have an undoubted right to keep your insolvency a 
profound secret, until you have net sufficient to pay your 
defrauded creditors one farthing in the pound. If you 
succeed in this, you are aclever fellow, and such the world 
will esteem you. You are in arrears with your landlord, 
but why should that cost you an anxious thought. If 





(and your memory is in matters of such little importance 
sometimes treacherous) you forget to pay, the law gives him 
a remedy by distress, and your warehouse is well stocked 
with merchandise of value. And who would presume to 
inquire if you were the owner; or in other words, if they 
were paid for? Such a question could be dictated only 
by unparalleled impertinence, or idle curiosity. In short, 
the greater time you are enabled to keep your insolvency ¢ 
that is, the true state of your affairs a secret, the greater 
will be the surprise of the world. When all is over, and 
concealment no longer practicable, take refuge under the 
protecting wings of the insolvent act. Remember, great 
ingenuity is required for the formation of a good schedule. 
In book-keeping, sundries is a convenient term; a very 
expressive and comprehensive word saves the trouble of 
writing, and you cannot tax your memory with every 
trifle. Accuracy is not to be expected in the hurry of 
business ; the most correct are subject to occasional mis- 
takes. The charges of costly dresses and ornaments, 
supplied to your mistress, will be allowed. You will not 
be expected to state the extent of your losses at rouge et 
noir, You may confess your total want of capital upon 
your commencement in business; it will serve to prove 
your prudence in one particular, for, by having none, you 
cannot possibly incur any loss whilst you have certainty of 
profit. 

The tradesman who assures you with unblushing effron- 
tery that the article you are desirous of purchasing from 
him is the best of its kind and worth a considerable sum, 
though he is fully conscious of its utter worthlessness, 
needs no instruction in the art of dissembling. The 
**importer of Havannahs,” who, by some chemical proe 
cess, speckles a bad cigar of home manufacture, and sells 
it at a large profit as a genuine Havannah; the wine 
merchant, who is aware of his port’s containing a large 
proportion of the decoction of logwood, and that bis 
Madeira is strongly medicined with deleterious drugs, yet 
praises their purity, and declares them to be free. from 
adulteration ; the grocer who mixes sand with his sugars 
gives you burnt grain of true English growth for the bere 
ries of Mocha, and declares that his sloe leaves are the 
true Souchong :—these gentlemen are, of course, honours, 
able; they only turn the honest penny ; they exclaim, in 
no gentle language, against the tricks of the several trades, 
loudly disclaiming all participation in the profits arising 
from such villany. These men are guilty of dissimula, 
tion. The attorney who involves his client in an expen- 
sive lawsuit in which he is fully aware he must eventually 
be cast; multiplies his attendances, and delays the trial 
of the cause for the sake of increasing bis fees and length- 
ening his bill of custs, at the same time pretending to @ 
disregard of money, and professing a contempt for the 
pettitogging part of the profession, is both a rogue and a 
hypocrite. 

Nimium ne crede colori (that is, be net too hasty in 
giving credit to a man because he has a good coat on his 
back,) is now the favourite maxim of all who are desirous 
of enrolment among the list of prudent personages. Let 
every man respect the motto if he wishes to avoid deal- 
ings with sharpers, swindlers, ef hoc genus omne, 

An honest man would want bread is a maxim the truth 
of which I have repeatedly heard defended by rogues, but 
which, as in duty boand to Mother Church, I have inyae 
riably opposed. But in doing this I have frequently in- 
volved myself in very considerable difficulties, from which 





it has required all my skill and ingenuity to effect an 
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escape. And as I find myself a sufferer by this continued 
warfare, and have taken a dislike to the cause in which I 
had embarked, and moreover thinking that the defence 
may be more easily managed than the attack, I shal 
sound a retreat. If moralists, from whose cause I am 
as it were an apostate, inquire the reason of my seces- 
sion, I answer the mask of hypocrisy is painful to me 
as well as unbecoming. When swindlers, and those 
who contrive to make an appearance without sub- 
stance, obtain credit, the fair trader, who has capital 
to lose, must be a sufferer. [t happens unfortunately for 
the cause of honesty, that the man of integrity is seldom 
blessed with brilliant talents, whilst the rogue and the 
swindler are frequently men of talent, possessing consi- 
derable acuteness and penetration, with a knowledge of 
the world. The honest man is often of the class of those 
easily satisfied, contented and peaceable mortals, whom 
Cesar Joved; because he had no reason to fear ** fat, 
sleck-headed, and that sleep o’ nights,” totally devoid of 
ebvy, candid, and, as it sometimes happens, unluckily 
for him, obligingly communicative,—never suspecting 
others of disguise or concealment, because he | imself 
uses no deception, and is, therefore, the best subject for 
a rogue's operations. Plain, untutored honesty will never 
win the race, when matched against the ingenious rogue. 
The honest man gains his wealth by anxious care and in- 
defatigable industry, and, therefore, knows how to value 
it when obtained. He does not sport a new coat on a 
rainy day, nor is he very scrupulous as to the fashion- 
ableness of his apparel ; but chooses it as Mrs. Primrose 
did her wedding gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but 
for such qualities as will make it wear well. He esti- 
mates the worth of any thing by the use he can make of 
it, and deems it worse than madness to purchase what is 
merely ornamental. Thus he is laughed at by some, and 
despised by others, as a mean and contemptible fellow. 
And his poverty is, of course, unquestionable; for why 
does he make so shabby an appearance. The artful rogue 
by whom this unsophisticated creature is duped, is the 
very reverse of all this. He knows that the judgment of 
the world is frequently guided by, and formed upon ap- 
pearances. He, therefore, summons all his ingenuity 
and subtlety to assist him in the work of deception, and is 
often so successful in disguising his intentions, as for 
some time to defy detection. His conversation, more- 
over, is intelligent and entertaining, his manners are 
courteous, and his whole deportment bespeaks the polished 
gentleman. That he possesses honour and integrity is 
indubitable; for he evinces detestation of all knavery. 
That he is a man of substance, **a good man,”’ is cer- 
tain, otherwise, he could not maintain the expensive esta- 
blishments of a gentleman. So for a while he gains cre- 
dit in the mercantile world. When, however, his true 
character is exposed, the admonitory remark—nimium 
ne crede colori—will be remembered. : 
It may be objected that my picture of a good man is 
not correct, for { have given him a large portion of pru- 
dence, with the alloy of some avaricious qualities, 
whereas none of these are requisite to the formation of aa 
honest man. Grant that he becomes wealthy by plodding 
industry, and you make him careful of his gain that is 
prudent in its expenditure, for that which we have diffi- 
culty in acquiring we prize, But, again, it may be re- 
plied an honest man may become suddenly rich by the 
favours of fortune. Granted. But although that may 
happen, he will not be lavish of his wealth, or make it 
subservient to evil or foolish purposes, for it is only the 
male parta [qua] male dilabuntur. D. 
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STATEMENT 
Of Improvements in the Estate of Lord Clonbrock, 
COUNTIES OF ROSCOMMON AND GALWAY, IRELAND. 
—_— 
(Communicated to us by the Right Honourable Lady B—n.) 


A farm of 300 Irish acres, at the yearly rent of £10, 
had 60 families upon it: they lived in miserable cabins, 
crowded together, and, therefore, often visited by fatal 
fevers. It was determined that the farm should be divided 
among 20 of these families; the other 40 were removed 
to a mountain farm of 180 acres, letting it at 12s. an acre, 
adjoining a bog of 500 acres. 

Thirty-six cottages were built upon it in the form of a 
crescent, but not close together. Two acres of land were 
attached to each for gardens, &c.; the rest of the farm 
was grazed in common. 





The settlers brought with them the crop of the previous 
year, and the year’s rent was paid by the 20 families left 
behind. 

One acre of the garden was burned for potatoes the first 
year, to raise a quick crop. 

They cut this year’s turf for firing. Each cottage was 
30 feet Jong, 12 broad, and in a sheltered situation. 


Each cottage cost, 
Drawing stones found on the spot --1 10 
Lim 1 0 


POO e eee ee arta rereerereeeeesees 


Carpenters, for roof ....--.- 







te 
S 
ecoocescesoceso 


10. for windows 
Straw thatch........- 
Thatcher and scallops 0 
Scraws or sods 010 
py yt ee 110 
Floor of clay, ground, lime ....-.-+.- 010 
CHIMMEYS «+++ ee ceee cece ceeeeeeeereee 10 
TUMIDOE cccccaccccideccccescscccceeees 210 


Sundries ....-++.-.++ Coc vcccccccccccers 010 


£20 0 0 
One year’s rent on 130 Irish acres at 12s., about £80. 
Total outlay. 


BE NOUSES oeeeeccercrecsceeeeceeners 720 0 O 
One year’s TENE -..-eseeeeeeeerceere 80 0 O 
Wells and draining «..--.-.++.+++.- 209 0 O 
£1000 0 0O 

Making £28 per cottage. 


The tenants pay the old rent of 12s. an acre, and are to 
pay an improved rent gradually, as the land improves, so 
as to amount ultimately to 5 per cent. on the outlay, or 
£50 for the farm. This improved rent is to be expended 
in improving the bog. 

The future rent will be, 


Old rent 12s. for 4 Irish acres ..-.--+-+++. 28 0 

Interest of £28, the whole charge of each 
cottage-..--- eeeverece OC orreccccerccccccces 18 0 
16 0 


£3 
For an attestation of this statement, Mr. Birmingham 
(Lord Clonbrock’s agent) may be referred to at Caramana, 
Kelconnel, county Galway, Ireland. 


SKETCH OF A SOCIETY, 

Founded on the preceding statement, for improving the 
Waste Lands of Roscommon and Galway, and render- 
ing the Poor independent, 

The society is to consist of 


Patron, Vice Patron, Chief Promoters, 
Patronesses, Vice Patronesses, Honorary Members, 


Twenty directors to be chosen annually, by ballot, out 
of the honorary members at the October fair of Ballinasloe. 

The directors are to appoint by ballot an agent, with 
secretaries, &c. 

Shares to be £10 each. 

The directors are to hold quarterly meetings, or oftener if 
necessary, to inspect the agent’s accounts, and consult on 
the affairs of the society. 

The agent will not receive an account for any moneys 
but through the directors. 

All subscriptions or donations are to be paid to the ac- 
count of the society in such banks as the directors may 
appoint. . 

The directors may hold meetings at any time and place 
they may appoint, in the two counties of Roscommon and 
Galway, by giving — months’ notice; and may give an- 
nual notice of such meetings at the fair of Ballenasloe. 
The principal office to be held at Keleonnel, in Galway. 

The directors should divide themselves into commit- 
tees for particular purposes, as in the Dutch colonies. 
A small committee works better than a large one. 

Members by confining their atttention to a few points 
would manage them better. 

The general pian of the Dutch colonies is the best 
model, because it is practical. In so great a concern, some 
intelligent confidential person should be sent over to in- 
spect and report. 

The object of the society is to purchase waste land, 
mountain, or bog, &c.; to make roads, drains, fences, 
&c.; to build tenements, to let them with from 5 to 10 
acres of land, to able-bodied labourers of good character, 
in the two counties, who shall take their aged parents with 
them. 





The rents for the first five years to be laid out in per. 
manent improvements; the rent then to increase gradually 
for twenty years; and then to continue Stationary for 
twenty years more, making the whole lease forty years, 

Each lot of 50 settlers is to have a tenant of 20 acres 
who is to superintend the rest, and report their situation 
regularly to the agent. 

The society should secure each member against being 
liable beyond his share, and should obtain power for the 
agent to sue and to be sued. 

Persons, not members, to be permitted to contract with 
the society for the location of labourers. 

Schools to be connected with the locations, to which the 
tenants should be obliged to send the children under cep. 
tain regulations ; the principle of which schools should be 
to train the children in habits of labour, a knowledge of 
gardening and agriculture, and such trades and manu. 
factures as could be advantageously practised at home, at 
leisure hours, as in the dull parts of the year. 

The masters to be practical men, as well as teachers; 
to have a small salary ; to have a certain quantity of land, 
in proportion to the number of children ; to be furnished 
te each tenant with a certain quantity of produce, and 
uel. 

Waste land may be bought at about 5s. an acre. 

Query.—Whether if annual, or at the rate of 20 years’ 
purchase, that is £5 an acre. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











UNFINISHED NARRATIVES.—AS8 we have not yet succeeded in 
finding the letter of an Ardwick-green correspondent, which 
was mislaid, we shall reply to the writer from our recollec. 
tion of the subject of his letter. He remarks that there 
have been three different articles commenced in the Kalei- 
doscope, which have never been brought to a conclusion. 

: This is true; and we hope we shall assign such reasons for 
the abandonment of these articles as will satisfy our corres. 
pondent that we have not ourselves been at fault. The 
first was the Plague in Manchester, which the author dis. 
continued apparently from caprice. His communications 
during the continuation of our correspondence were very 
irregular; until at length he came to a dead pause, without 
assigning any reason for his conduct. After a very consi 
derable interval, the writer volunteered to continue the 
narrative; but as we had in the meantime heard from 
some of his friends that he was rather capricious, we 
declined proceeding, unless the whole manuscript should 
be placed at our disposal; and as this condition was 
not complied with, the matter dropped, of course.—“The 
Foundling,” a translation from the German, was su 
pended on our own responsibility, and at the suggestion 
of some judicious friends. Notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged talent of the gentleman who translated the work, it 
began to grow metaphysical and tiresome, as indeed that 
gentleman himself acknowledged.— Wilfred Morison” 
was the next narrative which was interrupted, and we 
must take upon ourselves all the responsibility of the sur 
pension. Our motives, however, will, we are convinced, 
prove satisfactory to our Ardwick-green correspondent. 
After we had entered upon the story, we discovered that 
there was interwoven with the narrative an episode of a 
persenal nature, calculated to give considerable pain to 
some very respectable families, who were so clealy 
pointed. at-that it would have been unjustifiable and 
indelicate to have persevered. The episode was so inti- 
mately mixed up with the main story that we foundit 
impossible to disentangle them; and we therefore adopted 
a course which was imposed upon us by a sense of pro 
priety. We trust this explanation will satisfy our cor 
respondent end any other of our readers who may havere- 
gretted the suspension of any of the narratives to which we 
have adverted. 

OriGINAL Tour IN A STEAM VESSEL FROM DvuBLIN 10 Lov: 
pon.—We have been favoured with a continuation of this 
tour, which was discontinued in our number of July, p. 14 
We shall be glad to receive the remainder at 2. S's conve 
nience. We trust he will not forget his promise respecting 
a certain work, which he perused on his voyage, It is the 
production of a most amiable female, and peculiarly cale 
lated to promote the cause of humanity. 





—— 
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